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ETHICAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMICS. 

II. 

There are two ways in which economic inquiry leads up to 
and is connected with questions of ethics. In the first place, 
the action of human beings is not determined by purely eco- 
nomic forces. The desire of wealth is not the only impelling 
force, and the desire of ease is not the only restraining force 
in industry and commerce. Economic motives do not operate 
— do not even exist — by themselves. No simple description 
can exhaust the nature of the forces which lead men to pro- 
duce and accumulate wealth or which determine the mode of 
its distribution. They are as complex as the nature of man 
and the constitution of society. Disinterested or altruistic 
motives intermingle with egoistic, sometimes intensifying 
their power, sometimes conflicting with them, always modify- 
ing their direction. ^Esthetic appreciation, intellectual and 
spiritual aims, moral sentiments, and the unbending law of 
duty, all enter and all act, as stimuli, as restraints, as guides. 
And the social, political, and legal systems which these forces 
are constantly modifying preside over their operation, some- 
times almost unobserved, sometimes defied, but never without 
effect. In this way the facts with which the economist is pri- 
marily concerned are merged with and modified by a larger 
class of facts, many or most of which, from their importance 
for the moral life, may be called ethical. In order to under- 
stand economic phenomena, the economist is forced to take 
account of this larger class of facts, and thus to broaden the 
basis of his science. This the modern economist has done. 
And he can do it without either departing from the proper 
method, or looking beyond the special interest, of economics. 

On the other hand, when we consider the second way in 
which economics is related to ethics, we find that our interest 
is no longer merely economic. We compare the economic with 
the other purposes and ideals of human life. And the eco- 
nomic method is no longer adequate. The economist cannot 
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look from this point of view without becoming something 
more than an economist. And it is for this reason that the 
interference of the moralist may possibly be justified. This 
second way in which economics and ethics are related I have 
connected with the use of the economic conception of value. 
The "value" of anything, as the term is used by economists, 
has always relation to something else which can be got for it. 
It is an extrinsic value, therefore, and must depend, in the 
long run, upon some kind of intrinsic value — which I have 
agreed to call "worth." This dependence is not overlooked 
by economists, and their conception of utility covers a part 
of what I mean by worth. "Utility" seems to me a mislead- 
ing term, both because it suggests a philosophical theory 
which we have no right to assume, and also because it implies 
a reference beyond the thing which is said to have utility to 
that for which it is useful ; so that it is more properly a term 
for extrinsic value than for intrinsic value or worth. It is 
besides, as used in economics, not broad enough for our pur- 
poses. It is indeed not necessarily limited to material objects, 
but it does imply that close degree of connection with ma- 
terial objects which admits of the thing in question having the 
kind of extrinsic value called value in exchange or simply 
value. And the term we need is one which will apply equally 
to the worth of economic products and to the worth of things 
which are neither themselves material nor the symbols of ma- 
terial goods, and which may not issue in anything which has 
exchange-value. Further, the economist uses the conception 
in a way which is limited by the special purpose he has in 
view. All utilities are alike to him, provided people regard 
them as such. They are to be measured by what people will 
do or give up in order to attain them. In this sense a bottle 
of champagne is more useful to a man than a copy of Shakes- 
peare if he is willing to pay more for it. If any more objec- 
tive standard of utility than this is attained by the economist, 
it is reached simply by comparing different people's desires 
for things and averaging their strength. There is no other 
standard than that of fact, no intrusion of the alien and awk- 
ward conception of "ought" used by the moralist. On the 
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other hand, when we ask about the "worth" of anything (as 
I am using that term), whether the thing in question be ma- 
terial or spiritual, we are not asking how much some partic- 
ular man or men in general do as a matter of fact desire it, 
or even what they think it to be worth, but what it is worth. 
We are seeking an objective standard of worth, which may not 
agree with anybody's actual conduct or even actual opinion. 
It is an ideal; and the science which investigates this ideal is 
called ethics. 

It is true that there is a tendency with certain schools of 
thought to restrict the scope of Ethics to something less than 
this — to make it a purely descriptive and historical science on 
the same level as psychology or the natural sciences. In this 
view, it has to describe and analyse and trace the history of 
the social facts of morality as they are exhibited in customs 
and institutions, and of the individual facts of morality as 
shown in the desires, sentiments, and ideas of men. This 
method of inquiry has always been recognized as belonging 
to the work of the moralist; and it is inquiries of this nature 
alone that are involved in the first of the two ways already 
distinguished in which economics is related to ethics. It ex- 
tends, be it noted, not only to the moral conduct of man, but 
also to his moral ideas: and these moral ideas include those 
judgments of worth which we have now under consideration. 
But it limits unduly our method of dealing with them. Ethics 
has not merely to trace the origin, history, and connections 
of these judgments of worth; it must also investigate their 
validity. Their place in the moral consciousness and their in- 
fluence on life depend upon their claim to validity or to au- 
thority, and this claim needs explanation and criticism.. We 
are all familiar with these judgments of worth, as they are 
expressed in ideas about right and wrong, good and evil, bet- 
ter and worse. They are as common, and perhaps as ulti- 
mate, as the judgments of fact which record our perceptive 
experience. The latter become the material for natural or 
physical science; and science is not content with treating these 
judgments of fact as themselves mere facts with a content 
to be analyzed and a history to be traced. It takes them as 
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expressing a meaning which has to be explained and criticized 
and from which generalizations may be formed. When I 
record my experience in sense-perception by saying that the 
unsupported stone falls to the ground, or that the sun moves 
across the heavens from east to west, these judgments of fact 
are received by the scientist as having a meaning; the mean- 
ings are elucidated and their validity is tested. The interest 
which governs science is from these elementary judgments 
of fact to get at the truth as to what really happens and how. 
With this may be compared the problem of the moralist. He 
also is presented with a number of judgments of immediate 
experience; but these are judgments of worth, not of fact. 
His main interest — like that of the scientist — is not in the 
origin or history of these judgments, but in their validity. 
The validity of judgments of worth consists in their giving 
a true account, not of what happens or how, but of the worth 
or good of things. And the moralist must therefore try to 
arrive at true and general statements as to the worth of things 
— statements which should serve the purpose both of distin- 
guishing good from evil, and of estimating degrees of good- 
ness. He seeks a standard and scale of worth on which all 
facts and factors of human life may be measured. 

The point which I wish to enforce is simply this : that while 
economics deals with actual processes (or, in some cases, hypo- 
thetical processes) and has no other interest than to under- 
stand the way in which wealth is as a matter of fact pro- 
duced, distributed, and consumed, ethics is concerned with 
an ideal of worth or goodness, and its interest is to know what 
things are good and what evil, and amongst the former what 
their degree of goodness is. When ethical principles are ap- 
plied to economic material we should be able to arrive at 
some results both as to the worth of the product — wealth — 
in comparison with other things which may have worth for 
man, and also as to the worth or moral quality of the various 
processes which, in different industrial orders, are involved in 
its production and distribution. 

Ethical principles are, unfortunately, the subject of end- 
less controversy ; and, from the nature of the case, the moral- 
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ist has no body of facts, such as the economist has, to which 
he can refer in case of dispute, so as to settle the question at 
issue, or (if that be not possible) to explain why the data are 
insufficient to settle it. Facts alone cannot determine their 
own worth; and ethics accordingly is at a disadvantage — 
the sport, alternately, of paradox and of platitude. Avoiding 
controversial questions so far as possible, I shall try to pre- 
pare the way for ethical reflection on some features of eco- 
nomics, by summing up certain characteristics of the scope 
and methods of ethics, which will in part bring together points 
already suggested and in part lead on to their application. 
Of the scope of ethics something has already been said; but 
the three following points may serve to make it clearer. 

(1) The leading conception of ethics is that of worth or 
goodness. The question about the worth of anything may 
begin by being a question of economics, or it may begin by 
being a question for some other study. But it always ends 
— if we look to the end — by being an ethical question. There 
are, no doubt, many kinds of worth. The economic "value" 
( i. e., exchange- value) of a thing is a kind of worth ; but it 
is extrinsic worth and rests upon something which is valuable 
for its own sake or has intrinsic worth. The utility of a thing 
(as the economist uses the term) may be said to be this in- 
trinsic worth; but this utility does not comprehend everything 
in human life which is worth having or being or doing: or 
if it be broadened so as to include all this, it is just the ethical 
conception which we are seeking to explain. Commonly it 
is said that there are three leading and distinct kinds of 
worth: sesthetical worth, which belongs to the products of 
nature and art in so far as they realize beauty; intellectual 
worth, which belongs to propositions and systems of knowl- 
edge in so far as they are true; and moral worth, which be- 
longs to conduct or character in SO' far as it is good or in ac- 
cordance with duty. But there is a larger meaning of "worth" 
in which the ethical includes the other two aspects. Beauty 
and truth have indeed an independent validity as ideals; their 
nature and their worth do not depend simply upon their being 
contributory to good conduct. But they do contribute to the 
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worth of life. They are themselves good, and thus require 
to be taken into account in a general theory of goodness. And 
ethics, in the widest but yet a strict sense, may be defined as 
the general theory of goodness. This view of ethics I adopt 
here, because it is only when no element of goodness is ex- 
cluded from our purview that we can hope to reach a scale 
of worth, and thus to do justice to the place of economic goods 
in the individual life and in society. 

(2) This is the second characteristic of ethics: it looks at 
life as a whole. It attempts to organize the whole of our ex- 
perience from its own point of view. In this it is distinguished 
from most other sciences, which are deliberately restricted to 
a limited group of facts, or to a special aspect of facts, and 
which owe their strength to this restriction. Chemistry, 
zoology, economics are examples. But there are also sciences 
which attempt a comprehensive view, a synopsis, of the whole 
of things — or of such a large subject-matter that it may ap- 
pear to be the whole. Thus physical science, in its widest 
sense, aims at a systematic account of things as a whole under 
mathematical conceptions; history, if we take it in its widest 
sense, and do not restrict it to human society, also aims at 
presenting things as a whole whose successive stages are 
governed by the law of evolution. Ethics is capable of a 
similar comprehensive interpretation. It attempts to organize 
the whole of experience under the apparently alien conception 
of goodness. This ethical ordering of phenomena, if it is to 
reach even a moderate degree of success, must not be carried 
out in disregard of either the analysis of the forces which 
determine the actual condition of phenomena, or the laws of 
their historical development. At the same time it brings into 
our consideration of facts an entirely new point of view, and 
its organization of them is necessarily a complete reorganiza- 
tion. 

(3) This leads to the third characteristic of ethics. It is 
the science of an ideal. Kant says it would make no difference 
to ethics, even if it were established that a truly good action 
had never once been performed in the world's history. This 
is a hard saying, and yet, when we reflect, we must admit its 
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truth. We do not find our ideal in the facts ; we judge them 
by it and try to put it into them. A thing is not good be- 
cause we see it done; but we say that it is good because we 
see that it ought to be done. And we do not get a standard 
and measure of goodness from observation of the way in 
which events have happened or do happen, or from conjec- 
ture regarding the way in which they are about to happen. 
We must be on our guard against two prevalent fallacies, 
which may — with an apology to political parties — be called 
the Conservative fallacy and the Radical fallacy. The former 
is the less common of the two in present-day thought; but 
its influence has been great and is not yet exhausted. There 
is still a tendency to regard methods as right because they 
are the customary methods of the community; and if they 
have descended from the "good old times" and are backed by 
the "wisdom of our forefathers," it seems almost impiety to 
question them. And there is nothing which can trace more 
respectable or ancient descent than just this mental attitude 
itself. It has its value also, as a force making for order and 
continuity in human development. But, if there were no 
counteracting force it would spell stagnation; and it rests on 
a basis of theory which — venerable as it is — can only be de- 
scribed as false. It assumes a perfect or best condition of 
man as having really existed in the past; and it looks on the 
subsequent course of human history as a gradual departure 
from this state of primitive excellence. Unless this assump- 
tion be made — and it is no longer made — there is no ground 
for maintaining that a thing is good simply because it is 
actual or even because it is old. The dogma from which the 
Conservative fallacy drew its strength has now disappeared 
from our explicit thinking; but the mental attitude corre- 
sponding to the dogma remains and has to be guarded against. 
What I have called the Radical fallacy is much more prev- 
alent than the conservative, and needs to be even more care- 
fully guarded against, perhaps because it is more nearly allied 
to truth. It places the perfect state of man and society in 
some distant future of the race, instead of assuming that it 
existed in the past. And while the Conservative fallacy re- 
Vol. XVII.— No. 3. 21 
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garded each change in the social order as a step further away 
from the golden age, the Radical fallacy assumes that it is 
a nearer approximation to the best state for man. Now we 
may confidently maintain that a very much better state than 
the present is possible for mankind, without any change in 
the general laws of nature and with no more radical modi- 
fications of human nature and social conditions than experi- 
ence has already shown to be practicable. We may also rea- 
sonably hope — though perhaps we cannot definitely prove — 
that the economic and other forces which fashion history will 
tend to the realization of that better state : that, on the whole 
and in the long run, change is really progress. But the Rad- 
ical fallacy consists in assuming that every change is a prog- 
ress. The former fallacy assumed that "whatever is," or rather 
that whatever was, "is right"; and could only defend the 
view by the fiction that man and society were once perfect 
and have been constantly degenerating. The new fallacy as- 
sumes that whatever is about to be, or is likely to be, is right, 
and supports this noxious and immoral doctrine by appealing 
to our belief in progress and our cherished hopes for the 
future of the race. The doctrine is immoral because it makes 
mere succession in time the arbiter of what is right or wrong, 
and it is noxious because it is used so as to prevent men from 
opposing tendencies which seem to them evil, and to induce 
them to cooperate with tendencies which are of doubtful 
worth. Progress implies change, but not every change is in 
the direction of progress. If we believe in the progress of 
the race we must not think of it as running in a straight line 
or even (as some have imagined) in a spiral. There are many 
backward-pointing loops in the course of history, and gen- 
uine progress can sometimes be realized only by opposition 
to the forces which for the moment — indeed for periods which 
are long in the life of the individual — seem to be in the as- 
cendant, and to be carrying all before them. 

It is because these two corresponding but opposed fallacies 
tend to warp our thinking that it is necessary to emphasize 
the ideal character of ethics. Fact is one thing, and worth is 
another thing. A method or an institution is not good be- 
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cause it has been of old, or exists now, or seems likely to come 
into existence soon. Nor is a method or an institution any 
the worse because it has never existed, is not now, and has 
little prospect of immediate realization. As Kant held, good 
is good even if it has never been seen on earth. But this 
dictum must not be misinterpreted. The realm of goodness 
is not divorced from the realm of reality. Were it so the 
moralist would be "as one beating the air." The conscious- 
ness of goodnessi — the belief that a thing has worth or that 
something ought to be done — is itself one of the motive forces 
which guide the course of history. It is indeed of varying 
efficacy in different people and in different circumstances; but 
it is capable of becoming the strongest of all the powers that 
struggle for mastery in human conduct. 

The above may serve to make clear enough for our pur- 
poses the scope of ethics and the general nature of its applica- 
tion to economic processes. But a further question remains 
as to ethical method: how are we to arrive at that discrimi- 
nation of the good, and that scale of worth, which ethical 
judgment requires in order that its application may be free 
from doubt? There is no general agreement of experts as to 
the correct answer to this question. Ethics is a subject in 
which there is a great deal of dispute about general principles 
and not nearly so much dispute about particular judgments 
of worth. And what I have to say in answer to the question 
must be said in a few words, that we may not drift into a 
purely philosophical discussion. 

(1) We are all aware that we pass ethical judgments, or 
judgments of worth, sometimes quite instinctively, at other 
times with but little reflection. As soon as we know the cir- 
cumstances, we pronounce with confidence as to the good or 
ill of an action. Were these judgments always correct, no 
ethical difficulty would ever arise. But they are not always 
correct. Men make mistakes about good and evil just as 
they make mistakes about what they see and hear. They are 
also willing to correct their own mistakes— and still more 
willing to correct other people's mistakes — in both depart- 
ments. They revise their ethical judgments in the light of 
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fuller knowledge of the facts and better insight into moral 
character. They strive to avoid contradiction between one 
opinion and another, seeking a coherent view in morals, just 
as in science one tries to get a coherent view of the real world. 
When we modify — as we often do — our first judgments as 
to what takes place in the world around us, the modification 
is due to a desire for intellectual coherence or harmony and 
to the discovery of a discrepancy between new knowledge and 
our old opinion. From their observation of the phenomena of 
dawn and noonday and sunset, men judge and believe that the 
sun moves across the heavens from east to west. Gradually 
knowledge accumulates and is systematized, and men are 
forced to admit that their first judgment was a misinterpre- 
tation of experience — that the apparent movement of the sun 
is in reality a movement of the observer himself and his own 
particular planet. It is seldom that ethical science requires so 
great a modification as this of our primitive moral judg- 
ments. But they are corrected and systematized in a some- 
what similar way. Each new experience leads, or may lead, 
to a moral judgment; and we seek to avoid contradiction be- 
tween these; and, when contradiction appears, to correct our 
estimate by a better understanding. In the long run, science 
has no other test of truth than the coherence of all his records 
of experience in a consistent system of interpretation. Per- 
haps the test of moral truth is similar — a system of moral 
judgments which covers the whole of life and which is free 
from internal contradiction. 

However this may be, it is clear that we must not be al- 
lowed to contradict ourselves; and the further we can carry 
out any judgment to its issues in comparison with other and 
related judgments, and do so without contradiction, the more 
likely is that judgment to be true. The bare consistency of 
a judgment with itself is of no value. If I say, "this is right," 
and you say, "this is wrong," each of us may reaffirm his 
own position, and so far be self-consistent, and there is no 
solution of our difference. But if you are able to show that 
your judgment in this case fits harmoniously into a whole 
system of judgments, by which you can give a coherent moral 
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interpretation of things; and if I cannot do the same for my 
assertion, then your judgment has stood the test, and mine 
has not. This is the kind of coherence that we want; and it 
requires a wide outlook. To judge wisely we must make our 
outlook wide in two respects — in range and in duration. We 
must not limit ourselves to one bit or aspect of what appears: 
we must take account of its surroundings and of all its as- 
pects. And we must not think of its present appearance or 
immediate effects only; we must follow it out into its re- 
moter issues, in order to understand its true nature. A simple 
illustration will bring out my meaning. A hundred years 
ago — more or less — at the time of the rapid growth of the 
factory system, it was customary for manufacturers to hire 
children out of workhouses, and to set then to long hours 
of work in the factory, taking the whole responsibility of 
the care of these children, but housing them without any re- 
gard to decency, and allowing them to grow up without any 
moral or intellectual education or any care for their physical 
well-being. It is now a matter of common agreement that 
the conduct of these manufacturers was bad. The measure 
of that badness one hardly ventures to describe, their share 
in the business being so shocking to the moral sense of the 
present day. And yet, in other respects, the guilty manufac- 
turers do not seem to have been any worse than other peo- 
ple, or than the manufacturers of to-day. They seem to have 
thought that their conduct could be defended, indeed that 
it was right. And it was possible for them to think so, be- 
cause they took narrow views, and also short views of the 
facts. They had been told by the economists that in business 
a man's sole duty was to look after his own interests; and they 
had learned the lesson too well. They took narrow views of 
the facts. Could they have heard the cry of the children, or felt 
a tithe of their misery, or realized their degraded lives, they 
might possibly have acted as they did act, but they would not 
have been able so easily to convince themselves that all was for 
the best, or that their action was right. And they took short 
views. They did not realize that the arrested development of the 
children sapped the stamina of the race, and dried up the springs 
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of future industrial production. So closely are industrial fac- 
tors connected with the physical and intellectual, moral, and 
social well-being of the people as a whole, that whatever affects 
the latter is certain in time to react upon the former. We shall 
find indeed that economic prosperity cannot be long divorced 
from moral and social well-being, and we are now becoming 
convinced that it will not survive physical degeneration or in- 
tellectual indolence. All are parts or aspects of a life, and to 
understand this life from any one point of view we must un- 
derstand it as a whole. We shall have tested the validity of 
our judgments about the worth of any part of it when we are 
able to make a coherent system of judgments from which noth- 
ing which has worth is left out. But this test is not easy to 
apply; it can never be carried out completely. And we may 
be inclined to ask whether there is no other guide in morals. 

(2) There is another method of easier application and of no 
little value, though not in the end independent of the former. 
And this is the appeal to the moral judgment of the good man. 
In matters intellectual we are guided more than we know by 
the opinion of experts, even although these experts have to 
form their opinion from material open to us all. So with 
morality. The moral views of the best men at any time can 
never be safely neglected and will nearly always prove a trust- 
worthy guide. It may seem more difficult to recognize the 
experts in morality than it is to recognize the experts in 
science. But that is largely because there is a less marked 
separation there between experts and ordinary men. The 
opinion of the good man on a question of conduct appeals 
to the average man with a conviction and an intimacy which 
the opinion of the clever man on a question of science does not 
produce. The ordinary man is not much concerned with sci- 
ence; but he is very much concerned with conduct, and in 
the constant habit of appraising its worth. He is seldom mis- 
taken in the men whom he calls good; and their view of the 
good, when it is made clear to him, usually awakens a response 
in his own conscience. There is, indeed, much greater uni- 
formity in the moral inheritance of men at a given period — 
of which moral inheritance conscience is the repository — than 
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in the intellectual inheritance which is expressed in science. 
And as a consequence, the difficulties involved in the basis and 
method of ethics lead, less often than one might have expected, 
to conflicting estimates of good and evil. 

W. R. Sorley. 
University of Cambridge, England. 



WOMEN AND DEMOCRACY. 

"I come round to my old argument; if woman be allowed to have an 
immortal soul, she must have, as the employment of life, an understanding 
to improve." — Mary Woixstonecraft. "The Rights of Woman." 

"We are women, Mr. Beamish, but we have souls." — George Meredith. 
"The Tale of Chloe." 

When the idea of Democracy first took hold of the modern 
world, it brought with it to many minds the demand for the in- 
dependence of woman. To many minds, but not to all, and 
this because the strongest arguments for that independence are 
bound up with the fundamental conceptions of the democratic 
ideal, and not with the secondary advantages of a democratic 
state, and there are always minds on whom the second have far 
more influence than the first. It is probably for a similar rea- 
son that the political enfranchisement of woman has made so 
little headway in Europe during the last century. For this has 
been a time of detailed work in legislation, rather than of far- 
reaching ideas. 

In fact the supporters of democracy might well be divided 
into two classes : those who look to it merely as a barrier against 
oppression and idleness, and those who hold, over and above all 
this, that even an ideal despotism where there was no idleness 
and no oppression would in itself be inferior to an ideal 
democracy simply because it is better that every individual 
should direct himself rightly than be so directed by others. 
Those who grasp this ideal of self-government as more than 
mere good government hold democracy to be something, more 
than a mere political system, as Maine thought it, and its goal 



